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AGRARIAN CHANGES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 

THE fundamental problem in American economics always 
has been that of the distribution of land. The wild 
continent which stretched before the earliest colonists 
was a constant inducement to venturesome Americans to seek 
in it unique adventure and possible fortune. The frontier 
acted a double part in the development of American civiliza- 
tion : it persistently drew from the older communities the most 
virile life, and it encouraged the growth of new settlements with 
differing wants and peculiar social experiences. Land has been 
so abundant in America that it has induced a national prodi- 
gality in its use. The Atlantic States from the very beginnings 
of their existence suffered from a ceaseless removal of popula- 
tion. New lands could be more easily cleared and occupied 
than older lands could be fertilized, and the first appearance 
of soil exhaustion prompted the agriculturist to remove west- 
ward. The same course characterized the South upon the rise 
of cotton culture. The stability of southern social institutions 
was destroyed : not only the younger members of the families 
but the southern people as a whole gradually became migra- 
tory, bent upon occupying richer fields farther west. Land in 
America was deemed inexhaustible in quantity; the more desir- 
able lands alone were preempted ; and in every state could be 
found large tracts which man had made no effort to cultivate. 

Within the past twenty years, however, the more discerning 
have been impressed with the fact that the newer lands would 
soon be entirely occupied, and that the less desirable tracts 
must then of necessity be developed, if American agriculture 
should continue to be of primal importance. The processes by 
which the waste lands have been redeemed are most interesting 
in themselves and have resulted in social consequences of the 
greatest interest. The Middle West has been experiencing 
during the past score of years an agrarian revolution, which 
has resulted immediately from the redemption of its waste 
lands and the consequent shifting of population and of land 
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values. That the national government believed the improve- 
ment of inland waterways to be worthy of investigation by a 
congressional commission and that numerous states of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have been contemplating the broadening and 
deepening of the small rivers and creeks in this section are 
facts intimately related to the revolution ; for one of the chief 
factors in promoting the revolution of agrarian affairs in the 
Middle West has been the changed character of the inland 
waterways. The pioneers of this region were attracted by the 
river fronts as desirable sites for their permanent homes quite 
as much as were the original immigrants to Virginia by the 
advantages of the tidewater farms and as were the Dutch and 
English colonists by estates which bordered either on the ocean 
or upon the navigable rivers of the northern Atlantic coast. In 
the beginning of the occupation of the Mississippi Valley, the 
rivers which flowed westward and emptied into the Mississippi 
were the preferred highways. It was soon realized that New 
Orleans was the natural market for the products of this great 
agricultural belt. 1 A single journey across the mountains to 
the colonies to the eastward was significantly toilsome and 
arduous as contrasted with an easy navigation to the equally 
advantageous market at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
settlers were therefore prompt to realize the importance of 
owning estates which bordered upon some navigable stream, 
even though the navigability was limited to flatboats or rude 
rafts built of merchantable timber. The location of the pio- 
neer homes upon the banks of navigable rivers and creeks was 
of added advantage in that these locations were or could easily 
be made healthful. The currents of the streams eliminated the 
dangers of miasma and fever and afforded easy drainage for the 
numerous swamps and stagnant pools. If the pioneers settled 
at a distance from streams they were careful to choose locations 
which were watered by springs. Artificial wells were seldom 
constructed, and the people and their livestock alike were de- 
pendent upon the natural springs and watercourses for their 

'Jefferson to Livingston, April 18, 1802; Jefferson's Works (Washington ed.), 
vol. iv, p. 432. Hamilton to Jay, May 6, 1794; Writings of Hamilton (Constitu- 
tional ed.), vol. v, p. 127. 
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water supplies. The highland farms upon which springs were 
located also afforded marked advantages in their freedom from 
the recurrent fevers and the numerous insect pests which were 
generated and propagated by the stagnant pools. And both 
the river-front farms and those which were situated upon high 
land on which were running streams or springs were easily 
cultivable and required practically no artificial drainage. 

The early settlers were governed by the highest good sense 
in thus choosing their homes. It mattered little to them that 
the highland farms were usually of clay and not generally pro- 
ductive. The abundance of land made up for the poorness 
of the soil ; and the settlers preferred to clear a greater num- 
ber of acres than to attempt to drain the better lands which lay 
lower, and which were either subject to incessant overflow or 
were never entirely free from swamps. Every early town and 
homestead of the Middle West was located with regard to these 
three primary principles of economy : the little artificial drain- 
age required by the river front and the high clay lands to ren- 
der them cultivable ; the elimination of the danger of fevers 
and other diseases induced by the prairies ; and the advantages 
which were afforded to the farms located along navigable 
streams in marketing their produce with the least cost of trans- 
portation. 1 

The uplands, which were immediately preempted by the 
pioneers, were generally heavily timbered. The first work of 
the immigrant was to cut the timber and burn it. The land 
was cultivated between the stumps, and the most arduous labor 
was necessary to render the farms clear and easily cultivable. 
The settlers did not realize that it would require much less 
exertion to establish artificial drainage for the prairies than to 
clear the wooded lands, nor did they appreciate the double 
advantage of securing an inexhaustible soil and at the same 
time conserving the forests until the period should arrive when 
the lumber could be marketed profitably. From the point of 
view of pioneer life, timber was not a commodity which would 
warrant conservation. Its abundance caused it to be regarded 

1 McCulloch, Men and Measures of Half a Century, p. 41. Roosevelt, The Win- 
ning of the West, vol. i, p. 40; 
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as an encumbrance rather than as an augmentation of real- 
estate values. The most thrifty of the pioneers viewed the 
destruction of extensive tracts of timber simply as an incident to 
the cultivation of the preferred lands. 

The agrarian occupation of the Middle West naturally divides 
itself into three periods. The first, which extends from the 
beginnings of immigration to about the year 1835, is of signifi- 
cance chiefly because of the type of immigrants who preempted 
the soil and the nature of their occupancy. The second period, 
extending from 1835 to 1890, had as its chief objective the 
enrichment of the group life. Il was the period in which large 
houses and commodious barns were erected, and in which the 
church and the school were the centres of social activity. The 
third period, which began about the year 1 890, and which is 
not yet complete, is marked by a transition from the era of 
resident proprietors of the land to that of non-resident pro- 
prietors, and by the fact that the chief attention of the land- 
owners is paid to the improvement of the soil by fertilization 
and drainage and to the increasing of facilities for communi- 
cation and for the marketing of farm products. 1 

One of the most significant facts to be observed during the 
period of settlement is that a careful line of demarcation was 
drawn between the uplands and the river-front lands on the one 
hand, and the great stretches of prairie on the other. The 
annals of pioneer times inform us of the invariable experience 
of different families which went west for permanent settlement. 
They mention the tall grass of the prairies through which the 
wagons and stock of the immigrants could pass only with diffi- 
culty, the occasional poor settler who attempted to eke out a 
livelihood upon this supposedly worthless soil, and the final 
choice of a habitation in some section of the country which is 
now demonstrated to have been only of secondary agricultural 
value.* During the second period of the agrarian development 

•Ross, "The Agrarian Revolution in the Middle West"; North American Re- 
view, September, 1909, p. 376. In this essay the periods of agrarian development 
of this region are thoroughly discussed. 

'Autobiography of James B. Finley, p. 105. Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, 
p. 246. 
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of this region, the better residences which were built were 
almost exclusively located along the rivers or upon the higher 
lands. The gradual rise in the value of agricultural lands during 
this period was limited to holdings of this description. An 
examination of the deed records of any representative county 
in the Middle West will afford convincing evidence that the 
lands which were enhancing in value from 1835 to 1890 were 
the preferred lands of the early settlers. They gradually rose 
in price from the time they were entered until, by the close of 
this second period, they were of an approximate value of sev- 
enty-five dollars an acre. The more fertile prairie lands during 
the same period advanced to possibly thirty-five dollars an acre. 
It is a very patent fact to every observer of rural conditions in 
the Middle West that, as late as 1888, large tracts of prairie in 
Illinois, Indiana and Iowa were without fences, no attempt hav- 
ing been made to improve or to cultivate them. Up to that 
time they had been utilized solely for common pasturage by 
the neighborhood. 

With the beginning of the third period of the economic 
development of the Middle West a decided change became 
apparent. During the second period, as soon as the river bot- 
toms and uplands had been preempted, the families which were 
so unfortunate as to have failed to obtain such preferred tracts 
for residences removed farther west and sought in newer regions 
the advantages of which they were deprived in the Middle 
West. But as the Farther West was rapidly populated, it was 
seen to be necessary to attempt to utilize the prairies and low- 
lands of the Mississippi Valley. For this purpose it was essen- 
tial to devise plans for artificial drainage. Bills were introduced 
in the different state assemblies to make it possible to establish 
by judicial process large artificial drains, sometimes within the 
limits of a single county, sometimes extending over a fourth 
part of a given state. These plans at first met with discourage- 
ment and with much popular opposition ; but their supporters 
were persistent and finally attained the results which they had 
long sought. The statutes of most of the states of the Middle 
West now render it possible to establish drainage for any sec- 
tion, upon the broad grounds that such drainage will improve 
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the public health, that it will promote the public welfare or that 
it will be of public utility. The earlier statutes required that, 
in each instance where a public drain was sought to be estab- 
lished, the special benefits to the persons assessed for its con- 
struction should be equal to their assessments. The later 
statutes place the social importance of the proposed improve- 
ment above the inconvenience or expense to any individual. 1 

The drainage statutes became numerous during the last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century. Great drains were constructed, 
some of which were of such magnitude that they were popularly 
designated as rivers; lateral drains were established reaching 
for miles into the surrounding region ; and every congressional 
section was given an outlet for its surplus water. Then there 
occurred an upheaval in land values. The river bottom lands 
and the high clay farms had been enhancing in value gradually 
for from sixty to seventy-five years. These lands continued to 
advance in price, but not so rapidly as during the preceding 
third of a century. But the prairie lands, the worthless lands 
of the earlier periods, doubled and trebled in value. A tract 
which in 1 890 had a possible merchantable value of five or ten 
dollars an acre was worth twenty-five dollars an acre four years 
later; in 1900 it could be disposed of easily for fifty dollars an 
acre; and in 1905 offers of a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre were refused by the owners. Wherever artificial 
drains were established, the prairie land multiplied in value * ; 

l The theory of drninage is still confused, though the tendency of legislation as 
well as of judicial construction is toward an emphasis on the social importance of 
drainage projects. The law of Indiana is typical of all the states in this region. In 
this state it has been decided that there must be a positive finding by the drainage 
commissioners and by the court that the proposed drain will improve the public 
health, benefit a public highway or be of public utility; otherwise the drain cannot 
be constructed. Neff v. Reed, 98 Ind. 341; Bass v. Elliott, 105 Ind. 517. 

2 A few instances will illustrate the extent and rapidity of the increase of values. 
One farm in northern Indiana, which was with difficulty disposed of in 1893 ' or 
fifteen dollars an acre, was sold in 1898 for fifty dollars an acre, and in 1902 the 
present owner refused one hundred and ten dollars an acre for it. The buildings 
remained without particular improvement throughout this entire period. Another 
tract of one thousand acres in the same state and in an adjoining county was pur- 
chased in 1893 for twenty thousand dollars. The progressive owner mortgaged the 
land for half its original cost and expended the entire amount thus secured in tiling 
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but wherever the neighborhood conservatism refused to take 
advantage of the drainage statutes, the prairie land remained 
economically worthless. 

Another significant phenomenon of the agrarian revolution 
in the Middle West is the retrogressive immigration which is 
taking place. From the first settlement of this region down to 
the close of the second period of its development, or approxi- 
mately to the year 1 890, immigration was from the east west- 
ward. The hardy spirits who migrated from New England, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia settled first in Ohio and eastern Ken- 
tucky. A few of the more restless or less successful of these 
settlers drifted to western Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 
After a further sifting, there was an exodus of individuals or 
families to Illinois and Wisconsin ; and finally the lands west 
of the Mississippi were preempted. With each decade, the 
frontier was pushed westward from twenty to fifty miles. 1 But 
with the recent development of artificial drainage and the con- 
sequent enhancement of land values, the course of migration 
has been reversed : it is moving from the west eastward. Sim- 
ultaneously with the rise of farm values in Illinois and with the 
adoption of extensive arrangements for the artificial drainage of 
the lowlands of that state, there was an emigration of Illinois 
farmers to the counties and states farther east — an emigration 

the tract and in connecting bis lines of tile with the great open drains. In 1898 he 
disposed of it for double his entire expenditure. The land is now worth at least one 
hundred and twenty dollars an acre. In Illinois a tract of land comprising the 
greater part of a township was common pasturage in 1888. It was offered for sale 
at an insignificant price, and no purchaser could be obtained. At present this tract 
is under cultivation and has an estimated value of one hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre. The instances here cited are not exceptional. The average prairie farm of 
the Middle West in 1890 was worth from five to thirty dollars an acre; in 1905 the 
same land was capable of being sold at from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars an acre. 

'"Our population is rolling towards the shores of the Pacific, with an impetus 
greater than what we realize. It is one of those forward movements which leaves 
anticipation behind. In the period of thirty-two years which have elapsed since I 
took my seat in the other House, the Indian frontier has receded a thousand miles to 
the West." John C. Calhoun in U. S. Senate in 1843; cited by Benton, Thirty 
Years' View, vol. ii, p. 472. Calhoun's comment is interesting. But the actual 
occupation of the land by resident cultivators did not proceed so rapidly. The esti- 
mate I have made I believe to be approximately correct. 
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of families which had disposed of their holdings at enhanced 
prices and sought to invest the proceeds in cheaper lands. The 
central counties of Illinois first experienced an appreciation of 
land values ; and accompanying this rise in values there began a 
gradual movement of rural population eastward. The Indiana 
line was soon reached ; but the economic readjustment recog- 
nized no artificial barriers such as state boundaries. Western 
Indiana farm land leaped in value : thirty-dollar land doubled 
in a single year : within half a decade it had doubled again. It 
was a matter of common remark that, in two adjoining counties, 
the one situated to the westward would experience this en- 
hancement in the price of agricultural lands two or three years 
before the more easterly county would be affected. Far-seeing 
men quickly disposed of their holdings and hastened to purchase 
in sections which the revolution had not as yet reached. Mod- 
erate fortunes were accumulated within ten years by a few judi- 
cious purchases of lands in the beginning of this enhancement 
of values and by their subsequent sale when the high tide of the 
revolution had been attained. 

This retrogressive immigration is significant, not only because 
of its territorial course, but also because of the character of the 
immigrants. The immigration is composed of actual occupants 
of the land, and it is a family, as distinguished from an indi- 
vidual, immigration. Few if any companies have been formed 
for land speculation. The individual farmer has found an 
opportunity to dispose of his holdings at a very high price, and 
he has taken advantage of it. He then seeks a new home far- 
ther east. Sometimes he purchases where his old neighbors 
have obtained new homes, but more frequently the adventurous 
spirit, which a century earlier impelled his ancestors to advance 
to the western frontier, impels him to seek his new location far 
to the east and among strangers. By pursuing this course he 
is able to purchase a farm at a minimum price. 

These immigrants are not of the wealthier rural classes. 
The wealthier of the present landowners of the rural sections of 
the Middle West are much more disposed to purchase the 
tracts of their neighbors, even at an enhanced price, than to 
dispose of their own properties. They do not yet appreciate 
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the opportunities for investment which the cities afford, and 
they invest their wealth exclusively in farm lands. The pro- 
cess of centralization which is now taking place in this section 
is resulting in the accumulation of large landed estates in the 
hands of a few persons who originally were resident farmers. 
And when the opportunities for local landed investments be- 
come less, these wealthier landowners retain their residences in 
the cities to which they have removed and invest their surplus 
capital in the unimproved lands of the Southwest. The retro- 
gressive immigrants of the Middle West are generally small 
landowners. Their present possessions are too straitened to 
afford comfortable subsistence for them and their growing 
families. They cannot purchase adjacent tracts except at ex- 
orbitant prices, but they are able to take advantage of these 
enhanced prices in disposing of their lands, and the means so 
obtained enable them to purchase elsewhere larger farms quite 
as fertile as those which they have sold. 

Then, too, the retrogressive immigration is attended by none 
of the deprivations which have always been associated with re- 
moval to the frontier ; for the towns and cities farther eastward, 
near which the new residence is secured, are often more 
attractive than were those of the old homes, and the disposition 
of the new neighbors is often more social. So the typical 
retrogressive immigrant is one who was a small farmer farther 
west, and who has been compelled to remove because of his 
small holdings and the impossibility of purchasing adjacent 
lands. After the sale of his farm, his wealth consists of from 
five thousand to ten thousand dollars in cash, in addition to his 
livestock and farming utensils. Occasionally a retrogressive 
immigrant may have but one or two thousand dollars, and in 
some instances he may have as much as twenty thousand. 
Both of these extremes, however, are exceptional. 

The mercantile conception of rural possessions which is fast 
becoming dominant in the Middle West may be attributed 
largely to these newcomers. Their motive in removing to the 
new neighborhoods is strictly economic: it is the desire to 
obtain larger farms. And having made one remove to advan- 
tage, they are eager to sell a second time, when the values of 
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their new holdings have increased, and again to migrate still 
further to the eastward. They infect the old established com- 
munities in which they have first purchased with a desire to 
imitate their course, and many of the small farmers of these 
communities join the eastward trend. The presence of these 
immigrants in any neighborhood, together with that of the 
increasing number of tenants on the larger farms, affects the 
stability of rural society. Their varied experiences and suc- 
cessful ventures are matters of common gossip in the neighbor- 
hood in which they may reside for a few years, and the more 
inert of the smaller proprietors at last become willing to dispose 
of their homesteads and in turn to join the eastward migration. 
The lands which they desire to dispose of are sold to the 
wealthy landowners who are becoming non-resident proprietors, 
and the places of the freehold residents of the community are 
taken by tenants of the growing commercial type. The deed 
records afford indisputable evidence of this tendency. Farms 
which from the original entry until 1890 had been owned by 
the same family, or which had changed owners but once or 
twice, and whose owners were proud to assert that their broad 
acres had never been encumbered with mortgages, since 1890 
have been sold, in some instances as often as ten times, in 
more numerous instances four or five times, and a large part of 
the purchase price is secured by encumbering the estates. 

This movement has been closely watched by the practical 
men of business in the Middle West, though as yet it has not 
attracted the attention of theorists and scholars. The philos- 
ophy of the man of business is not concerned with ultimate 
causes. The rise of land values in Indiana is explained by the 
fact that the Illinois farmers are disposing of their holdings and 
moving eastward, and in Ohio there is constant reference to the 
influx of Indiana farmers. But the reason of this peculiar 
retrogressive immigration is not a matter with which the prac- 
tical mind is greatly concerned. It is sufficient for the land- 
owner to know that within a few years, through no exertion of 
his own, his competence has become a fortune. And the 
speculative purchaser has discovered that, with each additional 
remove eastward, his foresight has been rewarded by an appre- 
ciable increase in the value of his possessions. 
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In the preceding pages the chief economic causes of the 
agrarian revolution in the Middle West have been indicated. 
The utilization of the prairies, made possible by artificial drain- 
age, the enhancement of land values in the narrower Mississippi 
Valley, the retrogressive immigration of the rural inhabitants 
and the enhancement of land values simultaneously with the 
movement of rural population — these phenomena have every- 
where been manifest. All land values have risen ; but the rise 
has been especially marked in the case of the prairie lands. 
So long as the movement of population was westward, the 
prairies were avoided as places of residence; while now the 
rural immigrant, if he can be called such, will be satisfied only 
with the prairie, with its rich black loam and inexhaustible soil. 
The river bottom farms and the clay lands of the hills, which in 
an earlier time were esteemed of greatest intrinsic worth, are 
now purchased only when the more desirable prairie farms can- 
not be procured. 

There is, however, another consequence of the present ten- 
dency to improve the low swamp lands of the Middle West that 
cannot but be of increasing importance. Before public meas- 
ures were adopted for the complete drainage of these lands, few 
attempted to cultivate them, because, whenever there was an 
excessive rainfall, the water would accumulate in the low ground 
and disappear only by the slow process of evaporation or by an 
almost equally slow percolation through the soil. The artificial 
systems of drainage, which have resulted in such decided ad- 
vantage to the prairies, have made use of the numerous creeks 
and dry runs which may be found in most of the counties in 
the Mississippi Valley. The drains empty into the creeks and 
runs, and these in turn empty into the rivers. By means of the 
outlets thus afforded, lands which previously had suffered for 
several days or even for a fortnight from the water which 
accumulated after a rain are now cleared of the surplus water in 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. In this comparatively 
short period of inundation, planted crops are not seriously 
injured. But this system of drainage, which has meant so much 
for the prairies, threatens the utter destruction of the lands 
which border upon the rivers and creeks. In previous times, 
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the water which accumulated after the excessive spring rains 
would percolate slowly through the soil and would not dis- 
appear in less than a fortnight. The small portion which 
reached the creeks and rivers caused no unexpected and exces- 
sive overflows. After continuous rains there would be a grad- 
ual rise of the river, after which there would be a speedy 
subsidence. Now, however, when the accumulated rainfall is 
gathered in tile drains from every farm and poured in ever 
growing streams into the creeks, and these in turn gush in tor- 
rents into the rivers, the latter, which until 1 890 had a week or 
a fortnight in which to carry off the surplus rainfall, are now 
taxed to accomplish the greater task in one or two days. To 
the lands sitoated along the banks of the rivers the conse- 
quences are appalling. In former times these lands enjoyed 
the advantages which accrued from successive overflows during 
the early spring before the annual planting season. Now they 
are in danger of overflow during the most productive season of 
the year, if a rain of ten hours' duration should occur. Recently 
the writer observed a striking instance of this new danger. In 
1908, during a rain of less than two days, the Wabash river 
rose five feet in less than five hours, and the lowlands every- 
where were inundated. This sudden rise occurred late in May, 
in the midst of the planting season, and greatly retarded the culti- 
vation of the lands. Prior to 1 890, this river had never risen to 
such a degree in less than several days. The number and the 
destructiveness of the annual overflows of the rivers of the Middle 
West increase with each year. And the changed conditions 
which now threaten to work permanent injury to lands situated 
along the rivers and larger creeks, while the measures for pub- 
lic drainage are but half accomplished, will unquestionably ruin 
these lands for agricultural purposes very shortly unless amel- 
iorative measures shall speedily be adopted. To complicate 
still further these growing difficulties, the channels of the more 
navigable streams have become shallow through the gathering 
of drifts of sand, and great trees have floated upon these sand- 
bars and further obstructed the passage of the water. This is 
one of the problems which will very shortly become vital in the 
Middle West, and one which seems to have been overlooked 
entirely by the federal Inland Waterways Commission. 
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From the economic point of view, the present agrarian re- 
volution in the Middle West has been caused by this shifting of 
land values. Or perhaps, to speak more carefully, one of the 
most significant phenomena accompanying the agrarian revolu- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley has been the shifting of land 
values. The immediate consequences which I have depicted — the 
growth of large estates, the increasing number of tenant farmers, 
with precarious and commercial leaseholds, the crowding-out 
of the small farmers and their compulsory migration to cheaper 
lands — will undoubtedly have a serious influence upon the 
character of American institutions. The faith of which the 
American people have been possessed so abundantly, that the 
rural personnel was a perpetual safeguard against the dangers 
which threaten the national existence through the rise of cities 
and of large industrial undertakings, will soon have lost its sub- 
stance. Indeed, the process of centralization in the rural com- 
munities seems to lack much of the conservatism which the city 
has naturally generated. In the cities, centralization has been 
accomplished upon a scale of such magnificence that industrial 
institutions of national proportions have been formed, and these 
are naturally conservative. In the process of rural readjust- 
ment, as it is being accomplished in the Middle West, cen- 
tralization clings to the old nucleus of the individual. It lacks 
scope and is conditioned by all of the fluctuations to which in- 
dividual plans and preferences are always subjected. The out- 
come of the present readjustment of agrarian affairs in the 
Middle West, consequent upon the shifting of population and 
of land values, must be a matter of great interest. Its impor- 
tance is of concern, not only to the residents of the section 
which is the seat of these changes, but to the nation, for the 
results of the movement may have a decided bearing upon the 
next form which our national ideals will assume. 

Joseph B. Ross. 

Lafayette, Indiana. 



